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DESCRIPTION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This city was originally confined to a point 
onthe western bank of the Delaware, five miles 
above its confluence with the Schuylkill, and 
aboutone hundred from the ocean. The river 
isofsufficient depth for the free admission of 
vessels of the larger size; but the navigation 
is subject to a long interruption, by ice, during 
the winter months. The city now extends 
quite across the broad, level space to the Schuy]- 
kill,adstance of about two miles, while the 
northern and southern districts, and several ad- 
jueent villages, having received portions of the 
increasing population, now contain, together, 
ilarge, compact mass of houses, with a popu- 
tion, inferior to no city in the United States, 
except New York. 

Almost without a single exception, Philadel- 
phia is laid out on a plan of perfect regularity. 
The streets are perfectly straight, and those 
mmning north and south are crossed at right 
angles by those running east and west, at equal 
mtervals. The former are distinguished by 
the cardinal numbers—First, Second, Third, 
Xe, beginning near the Delaware, as far as 
Independence square, ia the centre of the city ; 
and between the western limits and that point, 
by the designation of Schuylkill—First, Sec- 
ond, Third, &c. The principal cross-streets 





&c., except the central, which is Market street, 
and one or two others. These principal streets 
so far alluded to, form fine, large squares, 
which are subdivided by streets of a second 
class, and inferior breadth, of which those run- 
ning east and west bear the names of shrubs 
and inferior plants. 

Philadelphia is distinguished by its neat- 
ness, as well as uniformity, and contains many 
institutions of science, learning, and benefi- 
cence, as useful as they are honorable to the 
inhabitants. 

Philadelphia is remarkable for a neat and 
pleasant style of building. Hundreds of houses 
of the first class, have basements and steps of 
white marble; and the pavements, which are 
generally wide, are carefully washed and swept. 
Great cleanliness prevails through a large 
part of the city, although the surface of the 
ground is so flat as to be rather unfavorable. 
Sewers have been constructed to a considera- 
ble extent, and the good habits of the people 
are the chief cause of this important feature 
in their city, which is favored by the absence 
of great thoroughfares, the passage of carriages 
being confined to no particular streets. 

Mobs of firemen have lately disgraced Phil- 
adelphia; but they belong rather to the su- 
burbs than the city proper. 

Pictorial Description of the United States. 





wenamed after trees, as Walnut, Chestnut, 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE PET LAMB. 


“The dew was falling fast, 
The stars began to blink, 

I heard a voice that said, 
‘Drink, pretty creature, drink.’ 
“ And, looking o’er the hedge 
Before me, I espied 

A snow-white mountain lamb, 
With a maiden at its side.” 


It was towards the close of a delicious 
“ayin August. The hour of twilight is 
ilways to us the sweetest hour in the day. 
Then the active business of life is laid aside, 
ind pleasant memories came stealing over 
the heart, like angels from the past, bring- 
ng with them a subdued and quiet hap- 
Pines. But when this hour finds us in the 
midst of beautiful scenery, when, by walk- 
'ng forth, we can see Nature in her sober 
‘vening dress, and hear the hum of in- 
‘ects, with no other sound to disturb our 
thoughts, then is the twilight hour pecu- 
larly a season of peace and enjoyment. 

; t was at such a time, and amid such 
wenee as we have described, that the cler- 
syman of a New England village strolled 
forth for his evening walk. Mr. Perkins 
‘as still a young man, but there were 





lines of care or sorry upon his face. He 
had lately come to this quiet village from 
a large city, where his wife and only child 
were buried. Such sorrow as his could 
not soon wear away, and yet, if anything 
could soothe a sad heart, the affection with 
which the people of R. treated their new 
pastor, and the enjoyment of the beauti- 
ful scenery by which he was now surround- 
ed, would have cheered the widower. 
Walking along through a narrow lane, 
lined on either side with the graceful lo- 
cust trees, Mr. Perkins was attracted by 
the sound of a child’s voice, talking in 
gentle tones. He stopped and listened. 
That voice brings back to him the time 
when he listened to the music of another 
voice, which is now hushed, and he fancies, 
for a moment, that his own little Mary is 
speaking. It is but a fancy, though it 
sends a thrill of pleasure to his heart, 
which it has not felt for many along month. 
The child’s voice ceased, and Mr. Perkins 
hastened forward to find the speaker. 
A rough untrimmed hedge was on one side 
of the lane, and by stepping up a grassy 
mound, he could look over into the ad- 
joining field from whence the sound seem- 
ed tocome. By so doing, the clergyman 
saw a sight well worth a painter’s pencil. 
A little girl of about seven years of age 
was kneeling on the ground, offering some 
milk which she had in a pan toa pet lamb. 
A rough straw hat could not conceal the 





extreme loveliness of the child’s face. 
Very fair was she, and as she gently ca- 
ressed the little creature by her side, and 
called it by every endearing name, Mr. 


Perkins feared to move, lest the beautiful 


vision should disappear. 

, Allunconscious that she was observed, 
the child continued her caresses, till a 
slight rustling in the hedge attracted her 
attention. Then she looked up, and see- 
ing a stranger so near, she looked in his 
face with*a surprised, yet half pleased ex- 
pression, so common to childhood. 

“Do not let me interrupt you, my little 
friend,” said Mr. Perkins, kindly. ‘I 
see that you love your lamb very dearly. 
I love little children as well. They are 
our Saviour’s lambs, and he took them in 
his arms as tenderly as you would carry 
that little creature by your side.” 

Itmay be that such words, spoken in 
such a tone of kindness, were sel- 
dom heard by the child. It may be that 
she had never been told of Jesus’ love 
for little children. There was a wonder- 
ing look in her blue eye, which fixed earn- 
estly upon the stranger, as if she would 
willingly hear him speak more of such 
words. She rose from the ground, and 
with one hand resting on the head of the 
lamb, she stood quite still, but did not 
speak. Mr.. Perkins, unwilling to leave 
without knowing something more of the 
little girl, said, 

** Will you not come and walk with me 
a little way, and tell me your name ?” 

The child’s face lighted with a smile of 
pleasure, as she replied, 

“TI do not know you, sir, but I like you 
very much, and I will come.” Then, 
throwing her arms around the lamb, she 
said: “Good night, Minnie, I will come 
again to-morrow.” 

The clergyman lifted his little friend 

over the hedge. She placed her small 
hand in his, as confidingly as if she had 
always known him, and the two walked 
together along that narrow lane. The 
child then told her companion that her 
name was Ella, that she had no father, 
and that her mother was in the church- 
yard. 
** Who takes care of you now, that your 
mother is dead,’’ inquired Mr. Perkins, 
whose interest was still more increased in 
the little girl. 

**Mary McDonald. She used to be my 
nurse, before dear mamma died. I live 
with her now. She is very kind, but not 
at all like my mama.” 

Mr. Perkins pressed the little hand in 
his so tightly, that the child uttered an ex- 
clamation of pain. She did not know the 
thoughts that were rapidly passing through 
his mind, when his heart yearned towards 
the orphan, but she continued : 

“Mary is very kind to me, but she has a 
great deal to do, and cannot talk with me 
as mama did.” 

“What does she have to do that takes 
upso much time?” inquired Mr. Perkins. 

“Why, they have cows and horses and 
sheep, and Mary makes butter and cheese, 
and spins yarn, and never has time to tell 
me stories, and show me pictures. So I 
take the little picture book I used to read in 
to mama, and come out in the field and 
stay with my lamb: and Minnie loves me 
dearly.” 

Mr. Perkins now understood what ‘* Ma- 
ry” it was. The wife of a hard-work- 
ing, prosperous farmer of his parish, and 
it was easy to see that she was not like 
little Ella’s mamma, of whom the clergy- 
man remembered now to have heard. He 
saw too that the child must miss that care- 


ful attention, to which she had been ac- 
customed. Then he thought of his own 
little Mary, and it seemed to him that 
God has sent this little girl to take her 
place in his desolate heart. His first im- 
pulse was to take the child in his arms, 
and tell her that he would be a father to 
her. Then the thought occurred that 
Mary McDonald might not be willing to 
give her up. So he said nothing, and only 
listened to his companion, who went on 
telling him all her griefs and joys, till they 
came to the farm-house. Then Mr. Per- 
kins told Ellen that he would go in with 
her and see her friends, as he wished to 
talk with them. 

The kind heart of Mary yearned towards 
the little orphan. She loved her, and it 
was hard to think of parting with her. 
But she knew the child needed other 
teaching than she could give. Mary knew 
too, that the sad and lonely heart of the 
childless man would be gladdened; and 
she gave her consent that little Ella should 
take the place of his lost one. An excel- 
lent sister of Mr. Perkins who lived with 


him, could assist him in the care of the . 


child. 

When the clergyman returned from his 
evening walk, a new object of love had 
been. given him, and he prayed God to 
lead this lamb to the fold of Jesus.—. w. D. 
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ORIGINAL. 


KATHERINE PARR. 
Sixth Queen of Henry Eighth. 
CONCLUDED. 


“The nuptials of Henry with Kathe- 
rine, were solemnized in July, 1543, at 
Hampton Court, with ail befitting state,” 
in the presence of the daughters of Henry 
and a few of the friends most esteemed by, 
and connected with, the sovereign and his 
bride. 

It was well understood that this mar- 
riage was not brought about by any aspir- 
ings or intrigues on the part of Katherine, 
therefore it excited no dissatisfaction in 
the subjects of Henry, and the reputa- 
tion of the queen for virtue, prudence, and 
moderation, had acquired her general es- 
teem and respect. Undazzled by the 
splendors which surrounded her, Kathe- 
rine, from the commencement of her mar- 
riage, performed towards her husband and 
his children, all the duties of an attentive 
and affectionate wife and mother. 

It was no small task to soothe the iras-- 
cibility of a temper always bad, and which 
by age and infirmities was now rendered 
intolerable. Age is always a trying sea- 
son, even to the virtuous, but how misera- 
ble must have been the man, who with 
years and disease brought on by self-in- 
dulgence, was thus unfitted for the pur- 
suit in which he was accustomed to engage, 
and who at times certainly, must have 
thought of the crimes of which he had 
been guilty. How great must have been 
the self-control, and how inexhaustible 
the patience of Katherine, as with her own 
hands she tenderly ministered to the wants 
of a husband whom it was impossible for 
her to love. 

While thus conscientiously fulfilling the 
duties which devolved upon her, Kathe- 
rine accidentally discovered a plot, which, 
but for her active and decided course would 
have been exceedingly dangerous to her 
own safety. ‘*The queen’s devotions to 
the principles of the reformed religion, 
while it commanded the respect of those 
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who espoused and advocated them, awak- 
ened the fears and excited the dislike of 
those opposed to any change,” and Henry, 
although nominally favoring the Protest- 
ant faith, yet, persecuted to the death, 
those who ventured to adopt sentiments 
which did not meet with his approbation. 

A plot was laid by some men high in 
office, who were envious of the influence 
of the queen over Henry, to lead him to 
think that she favored the humble reform- 
ers of the time. Katherine however, by 
her judicious management and great pru- 
dence, defeated the machinations of her 
enemies, and became absolutely necessary 
to the comfort of the king, whose disease 
was of such a nature, that he required the 
tenderest and most careful attention. 

Owing to the indulgences of which Hen- 
ry had always allowed himself thought- 
lessly to partake, even when his physicians 
had prescribed a spare diet, one of his 
legs became covered with ulcers. These, 
Katherine with the greatest tenderness 
dressed with her own hands, until the 
death of her capricious and tyrannical 
husband released her from the task. 

“His dying hours were fraught with 
horror, offering a fearful lesson of the re- 
sults of an ill spent life.” It is stated by 
more than one historian, that Henry, 
when death overtook him, was upon the 
point of bringing a fresh charge against 
the queen, whom he seemed unwilling to 
leave behind him, lest she should perhaps 
enjoy a few years of peace, which his un- 
soverned disposition, after her marriage 
with him, had deprived her of. 

Katherine gave her hand to Sir Thomas 
Seymour, ’ere four months had expired 
after the death of. the king. In this she 
certainly departed from her usual prudence. 
‘Lhis course caused her to be severely cen- 
sired by many, even of her friends, and 
gave her enemies some reason for exulta- 
tion at her imprudence. 

Katherine gave birth to a daughter in 

. August, 1549, and in seven days after, 
resigned her breath to him who gave it. 
She remained firm in her religious belief, 
until the end. 

It has been hinted by some historians, 
that her death was hastened by her hus- 
band, who administered poison to his wife, 
that he might marry the princess Elizabeth, 
to whom it is said he was strongly at- 
tached. Other historians however and 
those whose veracity is undisputed, boldly 
contradict this charge, and say that Sey- 
_mour was attentive and affectionate, to his 
erife, until her sudden decease, and that 
he deeply mourned her loss. EstELLE. 
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GRAVES OF THREE SISTERS. 

It has seldom fallen to our lot to wit- 
ness and record a more afilictive dispensa- 
tion of Divine Providence, than that 
whick we.are about briefly to narrate. 

Mary, Isabella, and Josephine Proctor, 
daughters af Deacon J. C. Proctor, of Bos- 
ton, so extensively known in the benevo- 
olent world, have, within less than two 
weeks, been stricken down by the hand of 
death, and their mortal remains have been 
borne to their final resting resting place, 
in the beautiful.cemetery of Mount Auburn. 

It seems but yesterday, since they were 
with us in all the bloom and loveliness 
of youth. They were seated at our table. 

‘Their sweet voices mingled in the family 
devotions. They went with us to the 
house of God; were seen in the sanctuary, 
the social circle, the prayer-meeting, the 

Sabbath school. But alas! their seats at 
thetable are deserted. Their voices are no 
longer heard in the morning and evening 
worship. Their places in the sanctuary 
are vacated. The class in the Sabbath 
school now waits for its teacher; but Mary 
does not come. A teacher calls for the 
two that are missing in her class, but Isa- 
bella and Josephine heed not the summons. 
No, they are gone! all gone! ‘“ Mary is 
not; Josephine is not, and the Lord hath 

taken Isabella also.” Such are the lamen- 

tations of this almost crushed and heart- 
’ broken family. 

Need we ask the patience of the reader, 
while we briefly sketch a miniature, or 
rapidly glance at a few of the most touch- 
ing incidents in the lives and death of 
these three loving and beloved sisters ? 
The very name of their revered father will, 











we are sure, touch a tender chord in the 
hearts of thousands of Christians and 
Christian misgjonaries throughout the 
great West, and even in foreign lands ; 
many of whom have been cheered by the 
prayers, and fed by the alms of this once 
joyous but now weeping family. 

Mary was the eldest daughter; and 
seemed the very life and soul of the do- 
mestic circle. Naturally of an active, 
sprightly mind, with a cheerful, 
spirit, her influence was at once com 
ing and salutary. Her religious education 
commenced at the first dawn of intellec- 
tual development; and, like Timothy, she 
knew the Holy Scriptures from a child. 
She thus grew up with a relish and taste 
for religious society, and seemed to know, 
even in childhood, as well how to enter- 
tain a company of Christians or Christian 
ministers, as the most experienced in the 
chyrch ; though she did not till some three 
years since, make an open and public pro- 
fession of her faith in Christ. From that 
hour, her piety assumed a decided, active 
character, and her path seemed that of the 
just, shining brighter and brighter. She 
possessed naturally, a kind, benevolent 
heart, full of sympathy for the poor and 
suffering, and always ready to afford re- 
lief. But now her faith, her prayers, her 
efforts to administer consolation to the 
soul, gave a new and additionaPlustre t» 
her acts of benevolence; she became em- 
phatically, a working, active Christian, 
never so happy as when her heart and her 
hands were fully employed in works of 
charity and mercy designed to bless others. 
Her efforts to make others happy, knew 
no bounds nor limits. Whether in the 
family, the social circle, the promiscuous 
assembly, at home or abroad, among ac- 
quaintances or strangers; her mind seem- 
ed ever on the alert, to find out some ob- 
ject on which to bestow a favor, alleviate 
a pain, or cheer and animate some de- 
sponding heart. Even on her dying bed, 
when writhing with pain, and but a few 
hours before her death, she beckoned her 
weeping father to her side, to inquire into 
the condition of a poor widow, that had 
excited her sympathy ; and then commend- 
ed her to his watchful care. She may 
truly be said to have laid down her life 
for the good of others. Her active mind, 
her warm sympathies, her ardent feelings 
and incessant toil were too much for her 
delicate constitution. 

Added to all this, there were circum- 
stances within the domestic circle, that 
drew largely upon her sympathies, and con- 
tributed not a little to impair the physical 
energies of one whose filial affection and 
devotion to her parents were as remarka- 
ble as they were praiseworthy. Let it not 
be thought that we intrude ourselves too 
far into the privacy and sacredness of do- 
mestic life, if we allude to some of these 
circumstances, as illustating more fully 
the character of this eminently deyoted and 
self-sacrificing child. 

First of all, then:—It is well known 
that her father’s house has ewer been an 
open house, in the truest and broadest 
sense of that term: often denominated the 
Christian, or Ministerial hotel, where all 
who love Christ and his cause are made 
welcome. This circumstance, together 
with a large family, and the feebleness of 
her mother’s health, imposed upon Mary 
responsibilities, cares and toils, of no or- 
dinary weight. But more exhausting 
than all, were the responsibilities she as- 
sumed at the birth of those dearly belov- 
ed sisters that now sleep by her side. 

At the early age of 18, when her affec- 
tions and feelings were ardent and ready 
to cling tenaciously to every loveable ob- 
ject, she was, in the short space of three 
years, surprised and overjoyed at the pre- 
sentation of two lovely, infantile sisters, 
which, in the extreme delicacy of her moth- 
er’s health, were committed to her watch- 
ful care and training. She shrank: not 
from the duty, but at once became, in the 
language of another, the sister-mother. 

In the nursings, the watchings, the cares 
and anxieties of such a charge, Mary’s 
warm heart found ample scope for the de- 
velopment of all its powers, its sympathies, 
and its most ardent affections. Her life 
and soul became identified with, and wrapp- 
ed up in, these little immortals. Her 
heart yearned over them with maternal 
solicitude; she slept with them, dressed 
and undressed them, fed them, taught them 





to walk, to speak, to read, write and sing ; 


to use the needle, to kneel and lisp the 
Lord’s prayer. She led them to the house 
of God, aye Sabbath school, and wherev- 
er they went, Mary’s presence was essen- 
tial to their happiness. If they smiled, 
she had asmile for them; if they wept, 
her tears flowed. Their hearts seemed 
blended into one, and ever beat in unison. 
But a few weeks before their death, Mary 
had occasion to be absent awhile fora little 
rest and relaxation; and these little ones 
went pining. and moaning through the 
house, like doves that had lost their mate. 

It was the privilege of the writer to be 
much in this Christian family, during the 
past summer, and to witness the devotion 
of these three sisters to each other, and 
the indissoluble bonds that bound them 
together. Never can he forget the even- 
ing of Mary’s return, when those innocent 
little faces brightened into such ecstatic 
joy,—and when all were assembled for 
family worship, how anxious to get their 
little chairs close by Mary’s; and when 
singing commenced, the very angels might 
have been in raptures to have listened to 
the sweet strains that poured forth from 
their infant lips, their voices rising to high- 
er and higher strains, as if they could not 
sing loud enough and sweet enough, to 
express all the gratitude they felt to God 
for Mary’s safe return. Little did the 
writer think that he was listening for the 
last time to voices that were so soon to 
join the choir above, or gazing upon faces 
that were soon to be changed into the 
likeness of their Saviour. Yet so it was. 
We parted the next morning, all in usual 
health, but never all to meet again in this 
world. The destroying angel was at the 
door with the behest of heaven in his 
hand, though we knew it not. 

Isabella was taken down first with 
dysentery. Mary of course became her 
nurse. Night and day, hour by hour, did 
she watch over her, with a mother’s eye, 
and the yearnings of more than a sister’s 
heart. It was more than she could bear. 
Her anxieties of mind, her continual 
watchings, her incessant toil, brought on 
disease. She grappled with it for a time, 
but soon sank upon her bed, from which 
she was never to rise. She had but little 
to do in getting ready, but to gather up 
the skirts of her robe, and step calmly down 
into the swellings of Jordan. ‘‘ Oh, said 
she to her sister, how sweet it will be to 
die! Jesus is mine, and I am his.” And 
bidding her beloved parents and the fami- 
ly an affectionate farewell, she fell asleep, 
without knowing that those dear little ones 
that had followed her so closely in life, 
were holding on upon her mantle, seeming 
to say, “Where thou art, we will be; 
where thou goest, we will go; thy home 
shall be our home, thy God our God ;”— 
yet so it was. ‘ 

In just one week from Mary’s death, 
(Sept. 22,) little Josephine, nine years old, 
was observed to be gliding gently down 
the declivity, toward the cold river, through 
which her “ sister-mother”’ had just pass- 
ed; and, true to the impulses of nature, 
accustomed as she was to look to her sis- 
ters in extremities, as she felt the cold 
waves gathering around her, and as if per- 
mitted to catch a;glimpse of her beloved 
Mary on the opposite shore, she was heard 
to whisper in low, but distinct accents, 
** Sister, sister, sister!’ and all was silent. 
Her spirit fled, fled to the embrace of her 
sister Mary, and to Mary’s Saviour. 

Five days more, and little Isabella, 12 
years old, closed her eyes in death, and 
her happy spirit took its flight to join her 
sisters, that were so necessary to her hap- 
piness here on earth. 

Frequently would these little lambs, 
“ Belland Jose,” as they were called, ask 
their father, or mother, or some Christian 
friend, to kneel down and pray, or read 
some portion of Scripture, or repeat a 
hymn. The following was one of their 
favorite verses, which they used to repeat 
and sing, when in health :— 


“ There is a land above, 
All beautiful and bright, 

And those who love to seek the Lord, 
Rise to that world of light.” 


They were both children of great pre- 
cocity of mind, wise and good beyond 
their years, knowing the Scriptures, and 
seeming to know the Saviour from very 
childhood, and often was it remarked by 
friends: * Such children are not long for 
this world.” Whether the parents ever 














had such presentiments, the writer does 


not know; but certain it is, others hag 
them. ‘They were lovely and pleasant jp 
their lives, and in their death were not 
divided.” 


“Thy shaft flew thrice, 
And thrice our peace was slain.” 


Let all who have ever known this fami. 
ly, and partaken of their hospitally, inter. 
cede with them, at the throne of mercy 
while they are passing through this fiery 
furnace, that the living may lay it to heart 
and be prepared to meet their God. [et 
the children of Boston, and all who visit 
Mount Auburn, inquire for the Graves, 
the Three Sisters, and bedew them With 
their tears; weeping, not for the dead 
but the living; and praying that when 
they die, they may die the death of the 
righteous, and that their last days maybe 
as peaceful and happy as were the lag 
days of Mary, Joserurne and Isaperyy, 

Boston, Oct. 8, 1849.—[.V. Y. Obs. 


E.N,3, 
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ORIGINAL. 


SHORT LETTERS.—NO. II, 
To my little Friends at School. 


Do all my little friends at school know 
for what they attend school so constantly 
day after day? I suppose many of you 
go from mere habit, scarcely thinking about 
thé object of going. But when I ask you, 
you will doubtless be ready to answer, 
** we go to school to learn.” But why do 
you wish to learn? If you all think car. 
fully about it, you will find several answers 
to give. 

One little boy says, I wish to learn, » 
that I may be a respectable man, if] 
should growup. Very well, that is a very 
good reason why you should learn. Ih 
this country, every man is expected to 
know a great deal. He will not be r- 
spected in society, nor will he be able to 
conduct his business successfully, unless he 
is acquainted with all the branches, at least, 
that are taught in the public schools, 
And the more of science and literature he 
acquires, if he is a good man, the more in- 
fluence he will have with his fellow-men. 
It is very proper that all boys should have 
a desire to be respected and beloved, while 
they are young, and after they become 
men. 

I think Ihear some other little boy say- 
ing, that he wishes to learn, in order to 
be more useful in the world. Yes, my 
dear children, the more knowledge you 
have, the more good you can do, if youhave 
a disposition to do it. Think how much good 
General Washington did for his country. 
Butif he had not been a studious boy, he 
would not have been able to accomplish 
what he did. ‘hink of Dr. Scudder, who 
wrote the beautiful sermon to children 
about the heathen. If he had not learned 
so much when he was young, he would 
not have been able to do so much good 
among the poor heathen, as he has done. 
So all the good missionaries and minis- 
ters and physicians and teachers, would 
have done no good in this world, almost, 
ifthey had not studied, and acquired a 
great deal of knowledge, when young. 

Still another answer is given by many 
little boys and girls; that they study be- 
cause it is so pleasant to learn. Well, my 
little friends, that is another good answer. 
I think, however, that you should not 
wish to learn simply because it is pleasant; 
for God has not made us to please out 
selves merely. He wishes us to be ust 
ful to others, and devote our lives to doing 
good. But while we are doing good to 
others, our Maker wishes us to be happy 
ourselves. We may, then, derive much 
pleasure from studying, while we are se 
curing to ourselves, the means of usefil- 

ness. How delightful it is to learn 
read, and to gratify our thirst for knowl 
edge, by reading the hundreds of interest- 
ing books prepared for the young. How 
pleasant to learn of all the places and peo 
ple in the world. How interesting to stu 
dy about the stars, and the plants, and the 
stones and the animals. 

Remember then, my young readers, whe? 
you go to school to-morrow, that you have 
an object to accomplish. Reflect upon the 
advantages of knowing a great deal; and 
try every day to add something to your 
present stores of knowledge. Then you 
may be respected, useful and happy. 

Your unknown friend. 
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Religion. 








ORIGINAL. 


COME TO THE FEAST. 


4 feast has been prepared—a great and 
tuous feast. The choicest viands 
e been selected for the guests. The in- 
ation is general. “All who will, may 
me.’ Yes, come and partake of “ wine 
,j milk without money, and without 
we,” You must come as a meek, hum- 
, servant. Riches, beauty, or world- 
fame will not recommend you there. 
rye glorified Redeemer invites you. He 
“King of Kings, and Lord of Lords.” 
i does not.invite the wealthy, and leave 
* poor—he does not look at your condi- 
“q in regard to worldly honors. So he 
sites the high and the low, the old and 
je young, the bond and the free. There 
| be no qparrelling, no fighting, no 
wfune swearing, no intoxication there. 
ficked boys, who disobey their parents, 
io tell falsehoods, and deceive their 
uymates will not be there. All who get 
re will be good people. They will all 
-agreed, happy and contented. At that 
bast will be such men as Abraham, Isaac, 
Navid and Daniel. There will be holy 
nen from all parts of the world. 

Doyou not wish to go to this feast? 
lo you not wish to have a crown put on 
wufheads, and a golden harp put into 
ur hands? Yes, and to have a white 
rhe put on, and see the “ just men made 
sfect,” and hear the peaceful conversa- 
tion, and listen to the enchanting music, 
ai “drink endless pleasure in?’ Me- 
thinks I see a little boy clapping his hands, 
adhear him say, “*O yes, I would like 
ogo there.” 

Well, my little friends, if you would go 
here, you must lay up your treasure in 
leven, secure the ‘‘ pearl of great price,” 
ad you will find rest. You must be kind 
dgood. You must pray to God to give 
yuaclean heart. So that you may have 
the wedding garment washed white in the 
blood of the Lamb. CaRROLL. 








Natural History. 


THE TAME SQUIRREL. 


Great lessons may 
sometimes be learned 
from little incidents,and 
from characters that do 
not make much of a fig- 
ure in the world’s histo- 
ry. There was Billy, 
fr instance, my pet squirrel. He never 
t himself up for a philosopher, that I 
now of; and I am sure that nobody else 
vould set up such a claim for him. Yet 
te taught me a very sage lesson, without 
intending it, perhaps. I will tell you what 
the lesson was, reader, if you care to 
know. It is due to Billy to premise, that 
hewas by no means deficient in shrewd- 
tess. Indeed, there was at least one per- 
sawho thought him an uncommonly smart 
suirrel ; but as it is generally understood 
tat every body thinks his own pets are 
superior to other people’s pets, I do not 
sk you to form your notions of Billy’s 
character and attainmeuts fram the eulo- 
gesofthat one person. 

Billy was a knowing squirrel, though— 
linsist upon that. His cage was fitted 
with a wheel in it; and among the 
nostcommon of his diversions, was get- 
‘ng inside this wheel, and whirling it 
‘und as industriously ds if the fate of an 
pire depended upon the manner in 
vuich he performed his task. It was 
amusing to see him stand up on his hind 
fet, and eat the nuts we gave him. After 
® had been to school for two or three 
Weeks in his cage, we let him go out and 
tamble wherever he pleased. He became 
% tame as a kitten. He would go out 
‘nto the cornfield in autumn, and come 
ome with his mouth filled with corn, and 
this he would lay up in a safe place for 
uther use. Once the old cat caught him, 
and the poor fellow would have been 
tilled, if some one had not been near and 
_ him from the grasp of his ene- 

We indulged Billy a good deal. We 
“ad a box ef hickory nuts in the garret, 
‘nd he was allowed to go and help him- 
‘elf whenever he pleased. He was pleas- 











ed to go pretty often, too; and he was 
not satisfied with eating what he wanted 
out of the box. The greedy fellow! One 
day he carried off nearly all the nuts there 
were in the box, and hid them away un- 
der the floor, through a hole he had 
gnawed in the boards. 

He was a great pet though, for all that. 
We could not help loving him, mischiev- 
ous as he was. He used toclimb up often 


thereabouts, he would help himself w 
out ceremony. Sometimes, when he felt 
particularly frolicsome, he leaped from one 
person’s shoulder to another, all around 
the room. 
The more we petted this little fellow, I 
am sorry to say, and the more good things 
we gave him, the more roguish he be- 
came. At length he exhausted all my 
father’s patience by his mischief. One of 
his last tricks was this. He gnawed a 
hole in a bag of meal, and after eating as 
much as he could (and this was but little, 
for we fed him as often as he needed to 
eat, and oftener too,) he carried away large 
quantities of the meal, and wasted it. He 
never worked harder in his life, not even 
when he was trying to get away from the 
jaws of the old cat, than he did when he 
was scattering this meal over the yard. 
Well, we had a sort of a court about 
Billy, after this. My father’s corn-house 
was the court room, and my father him- 
self was the judge. We all agreed that 
Billy was guilty, though we differed as to 
the punishment that ought to be inflict- 
ed. Alas for Billy and Billy’s friends! 
my father was judge in the case. His 
decision was, that the offending squirrel 
must die that same day. 
Billy seemed to be aware of what was 
going on, for he did not come near the 
house, again, till almost night; and when 
he did come, one of my father’s men shot 
him, and just as the sun was going down, 
he died. For a long time after that, I 
cried whenever I thought of poor Billy. 
Little friend, can you guess what spoil- 
ed that pet squirrel—what made him so 
mischievous, and unreasonable in his whims 
and capers? I'll tell you what it was. 
It was indulgence—nothing else in the 
world. It was because we seldom denied 
him anything, and he always had almost 
everything he happened to fancy. It 
spoils squirrels to indulge them a great 
deal. And I am inclined to think, by the 
way, that it is apt to spoil girls and boys 
too. It would not make you any better, 
my friend, to give you all you want. It 
would make you worse. Nor would it add 
to your enjoyment. It may seem to you 
that it would, but, on the contrary, it would 
tend to make you dissatisfied with what 
you possess. You would very likely be 
continually wishing for something else, and 
so you never could be happy. To be satis- 
fied with what we possess, and to make 
the most of that, and the best of it, is the 
great secret of enjoyment. You will find 
it so one of these days, though you may 
doubt it a little now. [ Wheat Sheaf. 








Morality, 





CONSEQUENCE OF A FALSEHOOD. 

In the Old Testament we are told, that 
lying lips are an abomination unto the 
Lord, and that the portion of the liar shall 
be the lake which burns with brimstone 
and fire; and in the New Testament we 
know the awful punishment of Ananias 
and Sapphira. 

Never allow yourselves to be betrayed 
into falsehood ; believe me, there are a few 
parents or teachers but would pardon a 
fault in the child who had committed it, 
ifhe spoke the truth. The apostles no 
longer are on earth, but even in our times 
occurrences take place which show ‘4the 


Lord’s eyes” are onf the earth, and behold 
all. our misdeeds, and sometimes fearful 


are his punishments even in this world.” 

Iam going to relate to youa circum- 
stance which took place some years since, 
in my native city, and which I well re- 
member, from the excitement it caused in 
allclasses at the time. 

A person had lost some silver spoons, 
and at last her suspicions were aroused, 


having stolen them. The woman denied 





on my shoulder, and down into my pock- | instance of the abhorrence with which the 
ets; and if there was anything good to ah hears a lie? 


and she taxed a woman living near, with 


ued to charge her with the theft, for she 
had stolen them, she at last uttered the 
wicked expression, ‘*‘ She hoped God would 
strike her dead, if she had done so.” 

The words were scarely spoken, when 
she fell a breathless corpse, and sad to say, 
the duplicate from the pawnbroker, for the 
spoons, was found in the bosom of her 
dress. 

Is not this, my little friends, an awful 


The punishment of Sapphira fell upon 
his woman in our time. 

Never suffer yourselves to be betrayed 
into untruth, or that dangerous and sinful 
practice, called white lies: for all false- 
hood is black.—Lon. Children’s Friend. 


Sabbath . School. 











TEACHING CHILDREN TO THINK. 
If children are taught to think, they 
will generally become intelligent. One 
way to teach them this, is to question 
them much on such subjects as they have 
some knowledge of, to ask them to give 
the reason of things, and to pursue from 
one idea to another. The following is a 
small specimen, which we witnessed in a 
common school not long ago. 
The teacher was questioning a lad, who 
had been to the S school in Geogra- 
phy. One question was, ‘‘ What great 
eyents are named in the Bible as having 
taken place in Asia?” 

Ans. The fall of our first parents, the 
flood, and the coming of Jesus Christ. 

Teacher. What was the flood? 

Pupil. A great water that drowned the 
world. @ 

T. What was the world drowned for ? 

P. Because the people were very wicked. 

T. And are not the people very wicked 
now? 

P. I suppose they are. 

T. Well, are they not in danger of be- 
ing drowned by another flood? 

P. Ithink not. | 

T. What makes you think there will not 
be another flood to drown the world? 

Here he hesitated. Probably he had 
heard some account of what the Bible says 
relative to this, but had not looked it out 
for himself. We have not much doubt but 
he examined that after going home, and 
now can give a good reason for believing 
there will not be another general deluge. 
We hope Sabbath school teachers will bé 
very full of questions, which they will ask, 
besides those put down in the books.- Myrtle. 











Nursery. 





THE SPIDER. 

I am going to write about the spider. 
Shechege you will remember Solomon speaks 
about the spider. If you take your Bi- 
les, and turn to Prov. 30: 28, you will 
find these words: “The spider taketh 
hold with her hands, and is in kings’ 
palaces!” The history of this insect is 
very interesting. Ifyou look at a spider, 
you will find that its form differs from all 
otherinsects. Take a fly, a wasp, a moth; 
how unlike the shape of a spider. The 
spider’s body is in two parts, the head and 
throat being united. It has eight feet, and 
six eyes. Some of these eyes are in one 
part, some in another. Sometimes when 
I see children asleep at church, instead of 
listening to the preacher, I have thought, 
Why, if that boy or that girl cannot keep 
two eyes open, how would it be if they 
had six, like the spider. Never, dear chil- 
dren, go to sleep at church. 

I shall now tell you something about 
the spider’s employment. Solomon calls 
the feet of the spider hands; and they are 
used as we use our hands. You remember 
how many hands or feet we told you the 
spider has? Yes, eight. Now I will tell 
you what the spider does with all these 
hands. It makes webs, what we call cob- 
webs. Do you know where the spider gets 
this web from? If your sister were to 
bring home something very pretty, you 
would want to know where she got it from, 
and who gave it her. If you do not know 
a thing, always ask some one to tell you. 
Like the bee, gather honey from every 
flower ; learn something from every body. 








it strongly ; but as her accuser still contin- 


“Will you be so kind as to tell us where 





the spider gets his web from}?” Iwill. It 
has a little bag inside it, Which is some- 
thing like gum, very sticky } and it pulls 
up little threads from this bajg to make its 
web. The spider makes webs of all shapes ; 
some are like a wheel, some aré like a bell, 
some of one shape, and some of another. 
‘**Can you tell us what the spider makes 
these webs for?” Yes; to catch flies, 
wasps, and moths. Sometimes the spider 
gets a very big fly into his web, and as soon 
as it gets near this great fly 'the spider bites 
it, and it will be sure to die, because the 
bite of spiders is poisonous; a fly never 
lives after it has been bit by a poisonous 
spider. You have seen a spider catch a 
poor little fly. Suppose I could take you 
into an old barn, and point you toa spi- 
der catching fiies. Yonder, by that old 
wall, isa largecobweb. Your are looking 
for the spider, butit is hid behind a stone, 
just bythe web. See, there is alittle fly 
coming up to the web. ‘ Well,” says this 
fly to itself, ‘‘ well, to be sure, what a very 
pretty web this is! what nice little ropes ! 
how I should like just to put my little foot 
on them, and fecl them!” Buzz, buzz, 
buzz. What’s that coming? It is anold 
fly; I think it wants to speak to this little 
fly. Just listen. 

‘“*My dear little fly, don’t, O don’t you 
put your little foot on those ropes that 
look so pretty! that is a spider’s net: the 
spider is just behind the stone there: I 
can see him looking about ; and if you get 
into the web, he will run out, and drag 
you into his den, and kill you.” 

But the little fly, instead of taking the 
old fly’s advice, says, ‘Mind your own 
business, old fly: I am old enough to take 
care of myself: you only want to frighten 
me.” So the young fly puts its foot upon 
the rope, and then goes to fly away again ; 
but the rope sticks to its foot, and it pulls 
and pulls, but no, it cannot get out. Pres- 
ently down runs the spider, catches hold 
of the poor little fly, and begins to drag 
it along to his den. ‘O,’ says the fly, 
“do let me go, Mr. Spider! I won't get 
in again. I wish I had attended to the 
old fly’s advice: but it is too late.” The 
cruel spider was deaf to all the fly had to 
say. It sucked its blood, and put the 
dead body out of sight. 

Now, my dear children, you will see 
that the spider is the fly’s enemy. We 
have anenemy. HeiscalledSatan. The 
spider is a very ugly looking thing, so is 
Satan. The spider is always on the look 
out to do mischief, so is Satan. The spi- 
der has traps, so has Satan. Story-telling 
is one trap, stealing is another trap, bad 
temper is another trap. Attend to the ad- 
vice your dear parents give you. Do not 
be like the proud little fly. Keep away 
from the trap, or you will be caught. You 
have bad hearts which tell you to do wrong. 
Pray to Jesus Christ to take away your 
bad hearts, and give you good hearts. Je- 
sus loves children ; they are his little lambs. 
Satan is the roaring lion, who would de- 
vour them. Each of you go to Jesus, and 
say, ‘* Kind Shepherd gather me with thine 
arms, and carry me as a lamb in thy bo- 


som. [S. S. Adv. 











Benevolence. 


THE FIVE PEACHES. 

A peasant returning from the city, 
brought home with him five peaches, the 
most beautiful ones he could find. It was 
the first time his children had ever seen 
this fruit. Therefore they admired them 
and were delighted with their red cheeks 
and delicate down. The father then divid- 
ed them among his four children, reserv- 
ing one for their mother. 

At evening, before the father went into 
their sleeping room, their father asked them 
‘‘ Well, how have éhe peaches tasted ?” 

“‘ Deliciously, dear father,” said the el- 
dest. ‘They are fine fruit, so juicy and 
sweet. I have carefully kept the stone, 
and I will plant it and rear a tree.” 

“Good,” replied the father; ‘that is 
acting prudently, and caring for the future, 
as becomes a farmer.” 

‘““T ate mine up at once, and threw away 
the stone,” said the youngest, ‘‘and moth- 
er gave me half of hers.” 

‘“* Well,” said the father, ‘‘ you have not 
acted very wisely, but still natural and 
like a child. Wisdom will come by and 
by.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














The second sson then said, “I picked 
up the stone vhich little brother threw 
away, and cra¢:ked it. There was a ker- 
nelin it just like a nut. But I sold my 
peach, and received for it money enough to 
buy twelve when I go to the city.” 

The father shook his head, and said, 
“It was wisely done, indeed, but it was 
not natural nor child-like? I think you 
are destined to be a merchant.” 

“‘And’you, Edmund ?”’—asked the fath- 
er. Edmund answered frankly and care- 
lessly, “I carried my peach to our neigh- 
bor’s ‘son, the sick George, who is ill of 
fever. He refused to take it. Then I 
laiil4t upon his bed, and came home.” 

** Well,” said the father, ‘‘and who has 
made the best use of his peach ?” 

Then all three cried out, “ Brother Ed- 
mund!” 

But Edmund was silent, and his mother 
embraced him with tears in her eyes. 





Editorial. 
THE PATRIARCH’S CEMETERY. 
The only female, whose entire age is re- 

corded in Scripture, is Sarah. She had lived 
127 years, and the time came at length for 
her to die. Very dear had she been as a com- 
penion to Abraham, during his long and sor- 
rowful pilgrimage, and at her death, it is said 
of the bereaved husband, that “He came to 
weep and to mourn for her.” 

But what shall be done with her precious 
remains? Hewasa stranger in the land, and 
his abode was among heathen. 

These affecting circumstances are the means 
of introducing to our notice one of the most 
interesting transactions of which we have 
any account. Behold the venerable and sor- 
row stricken patriarch, having left the lonely 
and darkened tent of his beloved Sarah, and 
standing before the nobles ofthe land. Listen 
to the affecting and impressive speech, which 
falls from his aged lips: “I am a stranger, and 
a sojourner with you, give me a possession of 
a burying place, that I may bury my dead out 
of my sight.” A stranger indeed, art thou 
Abraham, if unable to control a few feet of 
ground, in which to deposite the remains of thy 
departed wife. 

The reply to this request, shows the high es- 
teem in which the Patriarch washeld. It was 
sympathizing, respectful and generous. The 
whole land was offered him. “In the choice 
of their sepulchres he might bury his dead.” 
The favorite spot being signified by Abraham, 
it was at once freely granted. No compensa- 
tion was required. Indeed the very idea of pay- 
ment seemed to be delicately put aside in the 
freeness and the fulness of the gift. He was 
offered even more than he had asked. 

But the noble-minded Patriarch, notwith- 
standing the peculiarity of his circumstances, 
would not receive as a gratuity, that, for which 
he was abundantly able to pay. He insisted 
on paying the full value of the cave, which he 
had chosen for himself and of the field in 
which it was situated, that had been pressed 
upon him, although frankly assurred that the 
amount was nothing between them. The sil- 
ver was accordingly weighed and delivered to 
the hand of Ephron the Hittite, the owner of 
the ground. It is a fact worthy of notice, 
that this sum is about the same now paid, for 
some of those beautiful lots in our modern 
cemeteries; four hundred shekels of silver 
being about the same as $200 of our money. 

The place of Abraham’s selection must have 
beena very delightful one, as well as admira- 
bly suited to the purpose intended. It wasa 
field, and no doubt, from the price paid, a spa- 
cious one. It was surrounded by trees, and as 
the trees of that land were large, this natural 
border must have rendered the place one of 
entire seclusion. Trees qlso were scattered 
round within the limits of the field. In one 
end of it, was a cave, formed probably in the 
solid rock, thus furnishing a natural tomb, in 
which to place the remains of the departed. 

All this “was made sure unto Abraham,” 
which fact furnishes the earliest instance on 
record of the regular conveyance of landed 
property. 

The transaction being ended, the money 
paid, security given, it remained only for Abra- 
ham to perform the last sad office of friend- 
ship, for her, who had been the delight of his 
eyes, and the chosen treasure of his heart. 


“ And he buried his dead out of his sight.” 

Thirty-eight years from this time, and the 
venerable Patriarch yielded up his life also, 
“an old man and full of days.” We find his 
two sons, Isaac and Ishmael burying him by 
the side of Sarah. More than a hundred years 
onward, Esau and Jacob are performing for 
Isaac, their revered father, a like office, their 
mother having previously found a resting place 
in the same family sepulchre. 

This beautiful syot was retained still longer 
in the family, for further still as we look down 
the stream of time, we read that the renin 
of Leah, and those of Jacob also, though he 


died in Egypt, were buried in this consecrated 
cemetery. 


It might also have been a suitable place 
for the meditations of the living. It is possi- 
ble, even more, it is probable, that this was the 
field, to which Isaac was accustomed to repair 
at eventide, and where’ over the ashes of his 
mother, and in view of his own final rest, he 
cultivated those habits of thought, which ren- 
dered him so well fitted to sustain his part in 
life, and at last to close that life so quietly. 

We have our Greenwood, our Mount Au- 
burn, and other, rural cemeteries, but probably 
no more fitting place was ever selected for the 
burial of the dead, one more delightful, or more 
cherished in the hearts of its proprietors, than 
the cave of the field of Machpelah, which is 
before Mamre in the land of Canaan, which 
Abraham bought of Ephron the Hittite for e 
possession of a burying-place. v. 
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GOING TO THE CONCERT. 


Well, James, are you going to the Concert, 
to-night, said Samuel Barnes, to his friend, as 
they went home from school one afternoon. I 
I do not know, Samuel, was the reply, Father 
says the young people are so rude in the con- 
cert room, that he does not like to have me go. 
I know they are, said Samuel, but mother has 
made me promise to behave very well, and I 
shall try and get the other boys to be quiet 
and orderly, too. Well, said James, if you will 
go with me, I will ask father and see what he 
concludes upon. 

The boys accordingly went over to James’s 
father’s, and appeared so well, in their determi- 
nation to behave properly, that Mr. Mansfield 
consented to their going together. 

When they reached the concert room, they 
took a seat by themselves, and behaved so 
well that they were noticed by the leader of 
the singers. While some others were crack- 
ing nuts and whispering very loud, and laugh- 
ing very rudely, Mr. Vogel, the leader, request- 
ed the young people to be a little more quiet, 
observing at the same time, that he saw two 
lads among them, whose example they would 
do well to imitate. They behaved like gentle- 
men. James and Samuel knew he meant them, 
and felt much pleased with the compliment, 
although they knew that it was nothing to be 
proud of. Besides they had taken, and prac 
tised a lesson in good behavior, which was 
worth more than all the pleasure ofthe even- 
ing. 
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Variety. 





RESPECT FOR PARENTS. 


If children could realize but a small portion 
of the anxiety their parents feel on their ac- 
count, they would pay far greater respect to 
the parental wishes. A good child, and one 
in whom confidence can be placed, is the one 
“who does not allow himself to disobey his pa- 
rents, nor to do anything when his parents 
are absent, that he has reason to believe they 
would disapprove were they present. ‘The 
good advice of parents is often so engraven on 
the heart of the child, that after years of care 
and toil do not efface it: and in the hour of 
temptation, the thought of a parent has been 
the salvation of the chiid, though the parent 
may be sleeping in the grave, and the ocean 
may roll between that sacred spot and the 
tempted child. A small token of parental af- 
fection, borne about the person, especially a 
parent's likeness, would frequently prove a tal- 
isman for good. A Polish prince was accus- 
tomed to carry the picture of his father always 
in his bosom; and on any particular occasion, 
he would look upon it, and say,—* Let me do 
nothing unbecoming so excellent a father.” 
Such respect for a father or mother, is one of 
the best traits in the character of a son or 
a daughter. “Honor thy father and thy moth- 
er, that it may be well with thee, is the first 
commandment with promise,” says the sacred 
book, and happy is the child who acts ac- 








cordingly, 








SENDING AN UMBRELLA BY TELEGRAPH. 


Among the very gentlemanly conductors on 
the Erie Railroad, none is better known for 
his politeness and humor than Mr. Ayres. ; Not 
long since, an old lady from the neighborhood 
of Binghampton on the upper train of cars,when 
they had passed Cochecion, and were upwards 
ofa hundred miles from Piermont, suddenly 
missed her umbrella. ‘There,’ she exclaimed, 
dolorously, in a voice that attracted the atten- 
tion of all in the cars. ‘There! I do declar, 
I’ve left my umberel aboard the steamboat 
down to Piermont,,and continued bewailing her 

t loss till Ayes entered. She repeated 
mes and sorrow to him. ‘Bless you 
madam,’ said he, ‘is that all? We can put 
you all right in a minute. Send for it by tel- 
egraph, ma’am; and so saying he reached up 
his hand to the bell rope that passes through all 
the cars, and jerked it once or twice, and then 
went to another car, where by a wise arrange- 
mentall articles picked up on the boat are car- 
ried along with the train. He returned a mo- 
ment afterwards with the umbrella. ‘ Lor-a- 
massy!” exclaimed the old lady in a fever of 
delight and astonishment, “ I knowed they sent 
letters and newspapers by telegraph, but it’s 
the fust time I ever heard of sending an um- 
berel!’ [Jour. of Com. 


——>——_ 


MEVER ASK WHEN YOU KNOW. 


Ask some little boys and girls a question— 
tell them to do a thing, ever so audibly and 
distinctly, they will say, “What? what did 
you say?” Sometimes this arises from indif- 
ference, heedlessness, or want of attention; 
at others, from impudence, real impudence, 
wickedness of heart, deception, a species of 
lying, a falsehood which is hateful in the sight 
of God and man. 


“Oh, ’tisa lovely thing for youth 
To walk betimes in wisdom’s way, 

To fear a lie, to speak the truth, 
That we may trust to all they say. 


* But liars we can never trust, 
Though they should speak the thing that’s 


And he who does one fault at first, —[true. 
And lies to hide it, makes it two.” 
[ Selected. 


a 
THE FORGIVING SCHOOL-BOY. 


Ina school in Ireland, one boy struck anoth- 
er; and when he was about to be punished, 
the injured boy earnestly begged for his par- 
don. The master inquired why he wished to 
prevent so deserved a punishment; to which 
he replied, that he hed read in the New Testa- 
ment, that Jesus Christ said we should forgive 
our enemies; and I forgive him, and beg he 
may not be punished for my sake. , 

a os 


A BOY INSTRUCTING A MAN OF SEVENTY 


An old man of seventy years recently attend- 
ed a prayer-meeting in London, where he re- 
lated the following fact respecting himself and 
a little boy :— 

“A portion of Scripture, ‘The curse of the 
Lord, is in the house of the wicked” &c. &c., 
was a few days ago impressed upon his mind 
and heart so forcibly that he could not help 
thinking about it; nor did he know where to 
find it. He at last mentioned the circum- 
stance to the family where he is lodging. 

“When a little boy, ten years of age, heard 
it, he said, *O, sir, 1 will find it for you! and 
immediately took his Bible, and turned to the 
portion as recorded in Prov. iii, 33. Thus the 
babe became a preacher to an old man; to one 
who had spent many years in sin and iniquity, 
but who, by God’s free, unmerited mercy, is 
now a subject of grace. The little fellow has 
been brought up inan infant school, and is now 
in the Sabbath school. The poor old man 
was deeply affected when relating it ; so much 
so, that he could scarcely give utterance to 
what he wished to express.” 

————- 


TOM STEALING SUGAR. 


Shall I tell you something about Tom? 
One day Tom went into the closet to steal a 
lump of sugar. He reached up to the shelf, 
and he took down the sugar-box, and he put in 
his fingers to take out a lump. But when he 
put in his fingers to take out a lump, he heard 
a mouse come creeping along behind the dish- 
es. Naughty Tom was very much frightened 
when he heard the little mouse creeping along 
to find his hole. And Tom was so frightened, 
that he let the sugar box fall out of his hands. 
All the sugar was scattered upon the floor, 
and Tom was afraid his mother would*come in, 
and see what had happened. Good boys are 
never afraid to have their mothers come .into 
the . It is only the jad boy that is afraid 
to have his mother come into the room. Tom 
Badboy must never go into the closet to steal a 
lump of sugar, and then he will not be afraid 
to have his mother see him.— Little Stories. 
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THE POOR BOY’S COLLEGE. 


“The printing office,” saysthe New York 
Globe, “has indeed proved a better college to 
many a poor boy—has graduated more useful 
and conspicuous members of society—has ma- 
tured more intellect, and turned it into practi- 
cal, useful channels; awakened more mind, 
generated more active and elevated thought— 





than any of the literary colleges of 

How many a drone jas passed het 

colleges, with no tangible proof of his fitn 
other than his inanimate piece of parchine, 
himself more inanimate than his leathern ai 
loma? There is something in the very ath 

sphere of a printing office calculated to oe 
enthe mind and inspire a thirst of knowledm 
A boy who commences in such a schoo] \ 
have his talents brought out; if he has : 
mind to be drawn out, the boy himself will} 
driven out.” , 





___ Poetry. 


A VISION OF HEAVEN. 
-Ifectionately inscribed to E. S. R. §. 

RY MRS. E. H. EVANS, 
’'Tisa vision of Heaven! that glorious abode 
Made bright by the presence and smile of our God: 
* That land of far distance,” methinks I behold, ’ 
With its gateways of pearl and its pavements of gol 
With its River of Life flowing radiantly on, 
That mystical River in grandeur alone! 
That river unequalled the Universe round, 
Where the glory-veiled throne of Jehovah is found, 


What mortal shall picture the splendor that laves 
All trees and all flowrets that bend o’er those Waves? 
What hues shall the pencil be dipt in to trace ; 
lhe forms that glide o’er it, transcendent in grace? 


No bark lightly moored ‘neath the shade of the trees 
Feels the swell of the wave or the touch of the breeze; 
But buoyantly on, as o’er silvery street, ; 
Moved glorified Spirits, all joyous and f leet. 





here towering in grandeur, or kneeling uncrownel, 
With wing-veiled brows are the cherubim found. 
Arch-angels and Seraphs—a matchless array, 
Whose joy of all ioys is their God to obey. 


Then the throne !—but let Fancy, adoring, forbgy- 
"Tis the light unapproachable, flaming yet fair; 
Whence the “Father of lights” and the Ancient of 


ays, 
The splendors and bliss of His empire surveys, 


But list to the harpings from palace and bowers— 

’Tis the song of the angels who measure the hour: 
All heaven gleams brighter—look, dearest, with me 
And tell me what fair ones are these whom we see? 


For now ’tis the hour for fresh praises to rise 
In waves of sweet sound to the fur azure skies 
Those skies unillumined by sun or by moon, : 
Yet brgiht with the glow of Eternity’s noon. 


And see from all homes, from the stream, from the 
bowers, 

With star-circled brows, or pure chaplets of flowers, 

The loved ones of Earth in their gladness appear, 

And close to the Throne and its splendors draw new, 


Is it fancy, dear Ellen ?—methinks that the light 
Rests with tenderer gleam on their garments of white, 
That a rose-scented freshness is borne on the breeze 
That is winging its way from the blossoming trees. 
am | a there, thine own dear ones,—the joy of tlie 
est : 
Hath but deepened the love in each sisterly breast; 
And the brighter, the elder, in heavenly grace, 
I know by the meaning that beams o’er her face. 


For lo, how she smiles at the joyous surprise 

Of the newly arrived, to whose far-seeing eyes 

The glories of heaven unclouded appear, © 

While its anthems of gladness enrapiure her ear. 

Would you think, were it not by sad memory dis 
closed, “ 

That a shadow of pain or of grief had reposed 

One moment on brows so resplendently fair, 

And decked with such crowns as in Heaven they wear. 


Dear Ellen—the dream and its visions are o’er— 
The forms of the sainted have vanished once more;— 
But ioyous the heart of the dreamer will be, 

If her vision hath whispered of gladness to thee! 


Paineville, Va., 1849. [ Ep. Recorder. 


HIDE THEM AWAY. 


BY ANN PAGE, 


Hide them, oh hide them far away,— 
His cap, his little frock, 

And take from out my aching sight 
Yon curling, golden lock; 

Ah, once it waved upon his brow! 
Ye torture me anew,— 

Leave not so dear a token here— 
Ye know not what ye do! 


Last night the moon came in my room, 
And on my bed did lie; 
I woke, and in the silver light, 
{ thought I heard him cry. 
Ileaned towards the little crib, } 
The curtain drew aside, 
Before, half-sleeping, 1 bethought 
Me, that my boy had died! 


Take them away, I cannot look 
On aught that breathes of him ? 
Oh, take away the silver cup, 
His lips have touched its brim; 
Take the straw hat from off the wall,* 
Tis wreathed*with withered flowers; 
The rustling leaves do whisper me 
Of all the love-lost hours. 


The rattle, with its music balls— 
Oh! do not let them sound! 

The dimpled hand that grasped them once 
Is cold beneath the ground. 

The willow wagon on the lawn, 
Throngh all my tears I see; 

Roll it away, oh! gently roll, 
It isan agony! 


His shoes are in the corner, nurse, 
His little feet no more 

Will patter like the falling rain 
Fast up and down the floor. 

And turn that picture to the wall: 
His loving, mournfuLeye 

Is piercing through my very heart,— 
Again I see him die! 


Oh, anguish! how he gazed on me 
When panted out his breath! 

I never, never knew before, 
How terrible was death. 

My bs ny | own—my only one— 
Art thou forever gone ? 

O God! help me to bear the stroke 
That leaves me all alone. 
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